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THE FUTURE OF ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES.’ 


THE desire that ‘N. & Q.’ should remain 
at the Athenzeum Press has been so strongly 
expressed that I can only bow to the wishes 
of the correspondents. It is true that, 
instead of being recouped for the loss on 
the present year’s working by the arrange- 
ment proposed for the transfer of the 
paper, the possibility of incurring further 
loss during 1916 has now to be faced 
That loss should, however, be small, for, 
thanks to the energy and_ generosity 
shown by many of the friends of ‘N. & Q., 
1761. 6s. 6d. has already been placed at 
our disposal to meet this risk. A sum 
of 150]. has been placed on deposit at the 
bank in the names of the largest contributor 
and myself. So soon as the balance of 


another 50/1. is received it will be added to 
the amount, and further contributions will 
be deposited in the same way, 50l. at a time. 


Thus, if the fall in the sale of the paper 
should go no farther than it has already 
gone (and I have some cause for expecting 
that the sales will rather increase than 
otherwise), and if the advertisements should 
not diminish even more than they have done 
at present, I shall be able to put my services 
at the disposal of ‘N. & Q.’ at any rate for 
another year. I propose to issue half-yearly 
balance-sheets to all those who have sub- 
scribed to the Guarantee Fund, and I hope, 
in view of the fact that my own work will] 
continue to be unpaid, and that I have con- 
fidence in the efforts of friends on behalf of 
the paper, that there will be little, if any, 
need to draw upon the deposit account. 

It only remains for me to express my 
appreciation of the honour done to the 
name which has for so long been connected 
with ‘N. & Q.’ by the cordial and decided 
way in which our contributors have pro- 
nounced against the severing of that 
connexion. 

J. EDwarp FRANCIS, 
Proprietor of ‘N. & Q. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHIC SATIRES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Durine the last thirty years of the eighteenth 
century a great number of satirical pamphlets 
were published, in which the idiosyncrasies 
of well-known persons (whose identity was 
thinly concealed under initials or a 
pseudonym) were indicated by quotations 
from eminent writers or some such cryptic 
method. Each of these productions contains 
a long list of famous people, nearly always 
disguised in cipher, and it was evidently 2 
popular amusement to fill in the proper names, 
since these pamphlets seem to have been 
profitable publications. Sometimes the 
method employed was to depict intelligible 
portraits of the characters hinted at; some- 
times the satire took the form of imaginary 
epitaphs. Most of these pamphlets are 
noticed in contemporary periodicals such as 
The Monthly Review or The Gentleman’s and 
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Town and Country magazines, and in nearly 
every case the criticism was unfavourable. 
But although they have no literary merit, 
and displayed the worst of bad taste at 
the time of their publication, these satires 
help to throw much light upon the social 
history of the time. It is a most instructive 
task for any one who wishes to gain an 
intimate knowledge of the period to identify 
the actual persons who are satirized in these 
pages. It is often possible to recognize a 
name which otherwise might have been 
buried in obscurity, and by collating the 
various lists one is able to understand 
the opinion of contemporaries with regard 
to many a famous individual. These 
pamphlets thus form a most valuable 
commentary upon the well-known memoirs 
of the century, and I append a bibliography 
of the most familiar of them, which no doubt 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to 
amplify. Except for their impertinence 
there is nothing objectionable in any of 
them. 


Sketches | and | Characters | of the most Eminent 
and most Singular | Persons | Now Living. | By 
Several Hands. | Vol. I. | Bristol. | Printed for John 
Wheble | ...... 1770. 

[The author was Philip Thicknesse. ] 


Modern Characters | For 1778. | By Shakespeare 
erm : | Printed and sold by D. Brown | ...... 
4406 
[These “‘ characters” appeared originally in The 
Morning Postand Public Advertiser, and the author 
is supposed to have been the Rev. Mr. Barton, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn.] 


Sketches | From | Nature, | In | High Preserva- 
tion, | By the Most Honourable Masters; | ...... 
London | Printed for G. Kearsly | ...... 1779. 


The | Picture Gallery. | Logg oy Near | Two 
Hundred Paintings By the Most | Distinguished 
Ladies in Great Britain. | ...... London : | Printed 
for G. Kearsly......1780. 

The | Abbey of Kilkhampton ; | or, | Monumental 
Records | For the year 1980. | Faithfully Tran- 
scribed | From the Original Inscriptions..... | 
London: | Printed for G. Kearsly...... | 1780. 

[This satire is attributed to Sir Herbert Croft, 
and has been noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. xii. 381, 
411, 488; 10S. i. 12; xii. 323, 451; 11S. i. 76, 212.) 

Miniature Pictures. | Written Originally by Mr. 
Gay, | Author of The Beggar’s Opera, ete. etc. | 
Newly Adapted to| The Most Fashionable and 
Public Characters, | of Both Sexes, Now Living...... 
Containing | above Six Hundred Portraits; | ...... 
Londen, | Printed for M. Smith...... 1781. 

The | World as it Goes: | Exemplitied in the | 
Characters | of | ......Selected from the Most Dis- 
tinguished | a Poets, | from | Chaucer to 
Churchill ; | And all the | Characters Applied. | ...... 
London: | John Fielding, | ...... 1781. 

[Written by William Combe; cf. his ‘Royal 
Register,’ vii. 35.] 





Ways and Means: | or, a | Sale | of the | Lford]s 
S[piritua]l and T[{empora]l, | By Rfoya]l Pfro- 
clamation F secnas London : Printed for G. Kearsly 
ecccce [ho ees 

Prophecies ! Delivered by a | Descendant | from 
the | Oracle of Delphos, | of the Lives and Deaths 
| of the | Following Distinguished Personages, | 
sce London: | Printed for W. Priest......1791. 

I purposely have excluded from my list 
all satirical poems of the style of ‘The 
Diaboliad ’’ or ‘The Torpedo,’ which are 
also cryptic productions and which exist in 
large numbers. HoraAcE BLEACKLEY. 


JEWISH TREASURE - TROVE. 
(See ante, p. 395.) 


In the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Jews of Constantinople appear to have 
obtained considerable influence with the 
Turks. A Jew is credited with being the 
boon companion of Selim the Sot (II.), and 
another member of the race about the same 
time acquired the sovereignty of the Archi- 
pelago. The next story we hear about the 
Tomb of David is, therefore, one in which 
the Jews take an important part. 

About the year 1561 a Constantinople Jew 
of wealth and influence visited Jerusalem 
for the purpose of praying at the tomb of 
David. He seems to have fixed upon the 
ancient church of the ‘‘ Cenaculum” on 
Mount Sion, just outside the city walls, as 
the correct site (perhaps in consequence of 
Benjamin of Tudela’s story) ; but, as will be 
seen hereafter, such an identification could 
have had no basis in any tradition older than 
the twelfth century. On begging to be 
permitted to worship within the Franciscan 
church of the “ Cenaculum,” he was indig- 
nantly refused by the monks. The Jew 
threatened revenge, and on his return to 
Constantinople rebuked the Grand Vizier 
for his indifference to the tomb of one of the 
great Prophets of Islam, in permitting it to 
remain in the hands of the infidel Nazarenes. 
His representations, aided by bribes, had the 
desired effect, and the Franciscans were 
accordingly driven from their convent, and 
eventually permitted to purchase their 
present property within the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 

But although the Jews are perhaps 
rightly credited with having something to 
do with the expulsion of the Christians from 
the ‘‘ Cenaculum,” they have certainly not 
benefited—if such was their desire—by the 
change in its ownership. We do not hear of 
the Moslems permitting the Jews to approach 
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the place any more than they were permitted 
by the Christians. Perhaps the treasure- 
trove idea was in the air, and the Moslems 
suspected the intentions of the Jews as much 
as the Christians had done, and for the same 
reasons. Better to understand the position 
of affairs, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the “‘ Cenaculum.” 

The ‘‘Cenaculum” is mentioned as a 
church of importance by Bishop Arculf in 
697, and his description is said to have been 
accompanied by an elaborate plan drawn 
by himself, but no mention is made of any 
royal sepulchre or Tomb of David. The 
Englishman Szwulf, who visited Jerusalem 
in 1102 as a pilgrim, likewise makes no 
mention of anything of the kind amongst the 
holy sites he describes. Then follows the 
period of the Crusading kingdom, with the 
anarchy and confusion immediately succeed- 
ing its fall in 1187. We now hear for the 
first time of the Jewish legend and the story 
of Benjamin of Tudela. 

Rudolph von Sudheim,a pilgrim of the period 
immediately succeeding the Crusades, is our 
best authority on the history of the “‘ Cenacu- 
lum” and its fate. He states that, about 
1337, the buildings protected by Robert the 
Wise, King of Naples (1309-43), were in the 
charge of Franciscan friars who kept a hos- 
pice for Latin pilgrims, evidently the original 
of the present ‘‘ Casa Nova.” He is one of 
the first Christians to mention ‘“ sepulchra 
regum Iuda,” as amongst the sacred treasures 
preserved within the convent, although the 
legend must have been in full currency 
before his time. 

The Jewish treasure-trove legends are 
indefinite and confusing. Benjamin of 
Tudela’s story refers to the ‘‘ Tomb of David,” 
and, incidentally, to the treasures contained 
within it, which, according to other legends, 
had been buried by Solomon. Josephus, 
however, states that this treasure of Solomon 
was appropriated by Hyrcanvs or Herod. 
By the time of St. Jerome the original tomb 
had so far been forgotten by the Jews as to 
allow of another taking its place near 
Bethlehem. 

Another chain of legends attaches to the 
mystery of the “‘ Ark ” of the ancient Jewish 
religion, which contained the Tables of the 
Law, the Pot of Manna, and the Rod of 
Aaron. The ‘“‘ Ark” was the equivalent to 
an oracle, or the centre of that religious 
sentiment which seeks, in all religions, for 
some material object for reverence. But it 
has been supposed that at a later time (before 
tne Babyvlonish captivity) it may lave. ceased 
to occupy this position, as we hear of its 





being “ reinstated ” by King Josiah. It is 
not mentioned at the time of the Babylonian: 
destruction of the first Temple in B.c. 605, 
nor was it restored as a religious object im 
the later Temples. 

Later legends suggest the idea that the 
arcana of ancient Israel were hidden in the 
deep valley which circles round Mount Ophel, 
and yet other traditions represent its having 
been removed by supernatural means at or- 
before the destruction of the first Temple. 
It is not very clear whether these arcana are 
supposed to have been buried in David’s: 
and Solomon’s tombs, or whether, if not 
removed to heaven, they were deposited in 
some hiding-place by themselves. In any 
case there seems to have been a vague idea 
with the more credulous humanity of past 
times, both Jewish and Gentile, that a store: 
of treasure dating from Solomonic times, 
and including the articles of Jewish religious 
use not mentioned as carried to Babylon 
nor shown upon the famous bas-relief of 
Titus’s Arch at Rome, has been awaiting the 
speculative enterprise of grave-robbers ever 
since archeology became associated with the 
rifling of tombs. 

So much for the ancient stories and 
traditions. When we come to modern 
research of a scientific kind we find the whole 
subject of the topography and archeology of 
Jerusalem involved in a maze of controversy 
very difficult to epitomize. After fifty years’ 
work on the part of the Palestine Exploration. 
Societies, with the enthusiastic co-operation 
of many most distinguished scholars, the 
chief result obtained, as regards primitive 
Jerusalem, has been the identification of’ 
the Ophel or “‘ City of David ” with the now 
barren slope or spur of the Temple mount 
to the south, which is bounded on the east 
by the Valley of Jehosaphat, and on the west 
by the Tyropeon. Here the only Pheenician 
or ancient Hebrew antiquities ever found in 
situ are situated. This identification of the 
Ophel site, of course, upsets the merely 
medieval location of the “ City of David ”’’ 
on the modern Mount Sion, the hill west. of - 
the Tyropeon ; and, as @ consequence, the. 
“Tomb of David,” dating from. the period 
of the Crusades, and now venerated by the 
Moslems, is on the wrong hill according to 
the Bible account and modern investigation. 
In addition to this identification little more 
has been discovered which throws any light 
upon primitive Jerusalem. The famous 
Siloam tunnel with its unique Hebrew in- 
scription, which passes through the rock of" 
Ophel, is a thing by itself, and has but little: 
reference to anything else. 
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The vast rock cisterns and excavations 

which are known to exist beneath the 
Haram are doubtless ancient, but they 
can contain little to interest the student, or 
they would have been associated with some 
marvellous legend at the time when the great 
mosque was occupied by a college of Augus- 
tinian canons, and when John of Wurzburg 
so enthusiastically described its holy places 
in detail, both above and below ground. 
@ matter of fact he mentions only one or two 
of the underground chambers or cisterns 
which had been turned into the beloved 
subterranean chapels of the Christians. 

The history of Jerusalem is elusive, the 
city seems to appear and disappear in the 
‘course of ages. Herodotus, “ the father of 
history,” professes to know nothing about 
such a place in the fifth century B.c. ; and at 
a@ later period the Christian hero claiming 
to be a citizen of Jerusalem is questioned 
by the Roman judge as to the existence of 
‘such a city, and is obliged to explain his 
meaning in a spiritual sense. In a spiritual 
sense, also, much of the topography of primi- 
tive Jerusalem must be understood, as, 
indeed, it always has been to some extent. 


G. J., F.S.A. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401 ; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343,442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384, 
464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; xi. 24, 145, 
275, 428; xii. 65, 178, 298, 336.) 


PIONERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS 
(continued). 


JOHN Howarp. 


Bedford.—In March, 1892, a bronze statue 
«of John Howard, erected by public subscrip- 
‘tion, was unveiled here. It stands in the 
Market-Place, and is the work of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A. The erect figure is represented 
in travelling costume of the period, wearing 
‘@ flat turned-up hat and overcoat thrown 
‘open. The left arm is crossed over the 
‘breast, and the right hand supports the chin. 
‘The eyes are cast down, and the face displays 
a thoughtful expression. The ornate 
‘pedestal is constructed of English marble, 
and bears the simple inscription :— 


John Howard 
1726-1790. 





Below this is some boldly executed sym- 
bolical bronze work, consisting of grim sea- 
monsters from whose mouths jets of water 
are thrown into shell-like basins. A flight 
of four steps leads up to the fountain. 


London.—During Howard's lifetime sub- 
scriptions were invited for the erection of 
a statue of him in England, but at his 
request the project was abandoned. After 
his death it was decided to place his statue 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and John Bacon the 
sculptor was entrusted with the commission. 
It cost 1,365/., and was inaugurated on 
23 Feb., 1796. The following is the sculptor’s 
own description of his work :— 


‘My principal object in composing the statue 
of Mr. Howard was to present as much of the 
character of active benevolence as a single figure 
would afford. 

“The right foot being placed considerably 
forward and the body advanced upon it is in- 
tended to give motion to the figure; while the 
expression of benevolence is attempted in the 
several features of the face, and the inclined 
air of the head. 

“He holds a scroll of papers in his left hand ; 
on one is written ‘ Plan for the improvement of 
Prisons, and on a corner of another the word 
‘Hospitals’ is introduced, pointing out the 
principal objects of his exertions. Another 
paper at the foot of the statue has the word 
‘ Regulations’ written. In his right hand he 
holds a key, by which is expressed the circum- 
stance of his exploring the dungeons, and the 
rings and chains among which he stands are 
designed to interest the feelings of the spectator 
in the misery of the inhabitants of those wretched 
abodes; while his trampling on some fetters 
which lie on the ground suggests the hostility of 
his sentiments to their sufferings.” 


On the front of the pedestal is a bas-relief 
panel showing Howard in a prison, giving 
food and clothing to the wretched inmates. 
Above this is inscribed :— 

JoHN Howarp. 
On the opposite side is his epitaph written, 
by his friend and relative Samuel Whitbread 
of Bedford :-— 


This extraordinary man had the fortune to 
be honoured whilst living in the manner which 
his virtues deserved. He received the thanks 
of both Houses of the British and Irish Parlia- 
ments for his eminent services rendered to his 
country and to mankind. Our national Prisons 
and Hospitals, improved upon the suggestions of 
his wisdom, bear testimony to the solidity of his 
judgment and to the estimation in which he was 
held. In every part of the civilized world, which 
he traversed to reduce the sum of human misery, 
from the Throne to the Dungeon his name was 
mentioned with respect, gratitude, and admira- 
tion. His modesty alone defeated various efforts 
which were made during his life to erect this Statue, 
which the publick has now consecrated to his 
memory. He was born at Hackney in the 
county of Middlesex, Sept. 11, MpccxxvI. The 
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early part of his life he spent in retirement, 
residing principally upon his paternal estate at 
Cardington in Bedfordshire, for which county he 
served the office of Sheriff in the year MDCCLXX II. 
He expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, 
on the xiith of Jan. mMpccxc., a victim to the 
perilous and benevolent attempt to ascertain the 
cause of, and find an efficacious remedy for, 
the Plague. He trod an open, but unfrequented 
path to immortality, in the ardent and unremitted 
exercise of Christian charity. May this tribute 
to his fame excite an emulation of his truly 
glorious achievements. 

Russia.—Howard’s grave is at Dophi- 
novka (now Stepanovka), about four miles 
north of Kherson. A pyramidal memorial 
is erected over it, bearing the following in- 
scription in Russian as well as Latin :— 


Johannis Howard 
Ad Sepulchrum stas, 
Quisquis es 
Amici. 
1790. 

Near the Church of the Assumption, and 
opposite the old prison of Kherson, is a 
memorial obelisk bearing on one side a 
medallion of Howard, and on the other 
a sundial. It also contains the following 
inscription, which is repeated in Russian :— 


Howard. 
Died on the 20% January 
in the year 1790 
‘a the 65 year of his age. 
Vixit propter alios, 
Alios salvos fecit. 


LorpD SHAFTESBURY. 
Harrow.—On the wall of the Old School 
is a tablet inscribed as follows :— 


Love. Serve. 
Near this spot 
Anthony Ashley Cooper 
afterwards 7'* Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., 
while yet a boy in Harrow School, 
saw with shame and indignation 
the pauper’s funeral 
which helped to awaken his lifelong 
devotion to the service of the poor 
and the oppressed. 





Blessed is he that considereth the poor. 

I.ondon.—A memorial fountain, the work 
of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., is erected in 
Piceadilly Circus. A flight of steps leads 
up to the large bronze basins into which the 
drinking jets flow. Above these are the 
ornamental playing fountains. Inserted in 
the structure is a series of panels illustrative 
of the life of Lord Shaftesbury. The graceful 
poise of the winged Eros which crowns the 
summit never fails to attract attention. 
The inscription, written by the late Mr. 
Gladstone, is as follows :— 

** Erected by public’ subscription to Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, K.G., Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. 





Born April 28th, 1801, died October 1*, 1885- 
During a public life of half a century, he devoted 
the influence of his station, the strong sympathies 
of his heart, and the great powers of his mind to 
honouring God by serving his fellow men. An 
example to his order, a blessing to his people, and 
a name to be by them ever gratefully remembered. 

On the south side is a life-size bust of the 


Earl. 

(See also 10 S. ix. 282.) 

Westminster Abbey.—In 1888 a marble 
statue of Lord Shaftesbury, by the late 
Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., was placed at the 
west end of thenave. The portrait was 
taken from a bust executed from life by the 
same artist. His lordship is represented 
as standing with hands clasped in a con- 
templative attitude, and attired in the 
robes of the Garter. On the pedestal is 
inscribed :— 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 
Born, April 28, 1801. 

Died October 1, 1885. 
Endeared to his Countrymen 
By a Long Life spent in the Cause 
of the Helpless and Suffering. 
Love. Serve. 

(The last two words represent the Shaftes- 
bury family motto.) 


Dr. BARNARDO. 


Barkingside, Essex.—On 19 June, 1908, 
the Duchess of Albany unveiled a memorial 
which had been placed over the Founder’s 
grave ‘n the Girls’ Village Home. It is 
situated near the centre of the ornamental 
space not far from the principal entrance. 
The design consists of a semi-circular stone 
recess with a seat running round the interior. 
From the middle of the stonework rises a 
massive square pedestal surmounted by @ 
female figure embracing two infants, symbo- 
lizing Charity. On the front face of the 
pedestal is Dr. Barnardo’s bust in relief, and 
below it are seated three girls in a typically 
natural position. The memorial was de- 
signed and executed by Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., and by him presented as a gift to the 
Homes. It contains the following inscrip- 
tions :— 

Above and below bust : 


In Memory of 


1845 Dr. Barnardo 1905 
On base : 
I hope to die as I have lived 
in the humble but assured faith of 


Jesus Christ 


as 
my Saviour, my Master, and my King. 
In 1910 a brass tablet was placed by 
former girls in the Children’s Church, 
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situated a short distance from the grave: 
At the head is an engraved bust of Dr. 
Barnardo, the space below being inscribed 
as follows :— 

To the Glory of God 
and in loving memory of 
Dr. T. J. Barnardo, F.R.C.S.E., 
who died 19 Sep. 1905. 
This tablet is placed here 
with grateful affection 
by 
old girls of 
his Village Home. 
‘“A father to the needy.” 
Job 29, verse 11. 

_ Stepney.—In 1910 an ornamental memo- 
‘rial brass was placed in the chapel at the 
Boys’ Home, Stepney. At the head is an 
engraved bust of the founder, and at the 
foot on a shield the words :— 

Old Boys’ Guild. 
Lest we forget. 
In the centre is inscribed :— 
To the Glory vf God 
and to the beloved memory of 
Dr. Barnardo, 
who passed away Sept. 19, 1905. 

__ This tablet was erected by the 
Old Boys of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
July, 1910. 

JOHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





DWELLERS ON LONDON BRIDGE: Six- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Here are the names and 
trades of some of the dwellers upon old 
London Bridge in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, which I found in the will of William 
Allmonson of Dover, proved on 5 Sept., 
1558 :— 

DETTS THAT I DO OWE. 

It. to Robart Creyrche geyrdeller of London 
dwellyng on[e] the bridge there ix" xiiij* vj‘. 
It. to Roger Colle groser of London on the bryge 

there xiiij* & odde money & a C" of prunnes 

whiche is not in hys byll. 
It to James Hawse haberdasser on[e] the bryge xv*. 
It. to Peny father eyernmonger on{e] new fyshe- 

stretehill xx*. 

Henry R. PLOMER. 

Edenson, 23, Oxford Road, Canterbury. 


SoLpIERS’ Homes AnD CLuBs.—The late 
‘General Sir William Stirling (Lieutenant of 
the Tower), speaking at a meeting in 1904, 
stated that “‘ he held in his hand what he 
believed to be the earliest report of any 
Soldiers’ Home or Institute, in England or 
elsewhere.” It was entitled ‘ Report of 
Soldiers’ Institute for Shorncliffe Camp, 
1859.” He went on to say that the work 


had been going on ever since Miss Lucy 
Papillon started it in 1858. 

As there are many homes, clubs, and 
institutes for soldiers and sailors at the 
present time, it may be well to place the 
above statement on record. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


JAMES I.’s DISLIKE OF CENTRALIZATION.— 
It has struck me that one reason for 
Shakespeare not occupying the Blackfriars 
house after he bought it may be found in 
James I.’s frequently expressed dislike to 
country gentlemen coming to live in London. 
In the unpublished Register of the Privy 
Council for 27 Oct., 1614, is a copy of a 
‘Letter to Sir Francis Bacon his Majesties 
Attorney General ’ :— 

“Whereas his Majesty hath taken notice of a 
great resort of gentlemen of quality and lively- 
hood, together with their wives and families, unto 
the City of London and other principal Cities and 
Towns of this realm, with a purpose (as_ it 
appeareth) to settle their habitation there for 
saving of charges, and other private respects, 
His Majestie, considering in his great wisdome 
how prejudiciall these courses may prove to the 
generall government of the Kingdom when the 
country shall be deprived of the assistance and 
presence of so many gentlemen, who for the most 
part bear office or authoritie in the countrie where 
they dwell, besides the great decaye of hospitalitie 
and other inconveniences that will ensue thereupon, 
is therefore pleased that a Proclamation shall be 
published enjoyning and commanding all such 
persons aforementioned to repair into theirseverall 
dwellings in the country, before the last of 
November next, there to abide and continue as 
heretofore they have usually done, which we 
require you to drawe accordingly and to make 
ready for his Majesty’s signature with as much 
conyenient expedition as you maye.” 

I thought this interesting, and, seeing it 
was contemporary, at least worth noting. 

C. C. STOPES. 


NELSON TO SiR Epwarp BeERRyY.—The 
following letter written by Admiral Lord 
Nelson to his friend Sir Edward Berry 
is of interest :— 


Merton, Nov' 10% 1801. 
My pbrar Sir Epwarp, 

You have done right to submit, for our friends 
at the Ad’ have not much feeling for invalids. I 
spoke to Troubridge ab‘ you, the result you know 
by experience. I have not a scrap of interest, but 
believe me I am ever your much obliged and 
affectionate friend, NELsoN & BRONTE. 

Sir Edward Berry. 

This letter was given by Sir Edward Berry 
to Sir John Theophilus Lee, R.N. (my 
wife’s great-grandfather), and is now in 
my possession. 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 
Boughton Colemers, Matfield, Kent. 
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“ 'TINKLE”’ FoR “ TICKLE.” —In the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Dictionary’ we find under 
“ tinkle”’ a note saying that its use in the 
sense of “tickle” is rare, with but one 
quotation as an example of this, and that of 
1883. It seems, therefore, worth while to 
record the phrase, “‘ if he be a little tinckled 
with pride,” which occurs on p. 196 of ‘A 
Commentary upon the Epistles of St. Paul 
to Philemon and to the Hebrews,’ by 
William Jones, published in London in 1635, 
which exists in the Bodleian Library and 
the British Museum. This Dr. William 
Jones is recorded in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as living 
in the years 1561-1636. E. S. Dopeson. 


Puritan NAMES IN NEw ENGLAND, 1794— 
1830. (See ante, p. 399.)— 


Avildia Bartlett. 17 April, 1822. 

Avis C. Williams. 29 Sept., 1824. 

Axah Drury. 8 Sept., 1813. 

Azeriah Fuller. 20 July, 1796. 

Azor Phelps. 18 May, 1803. 

Azubah Newell (woman). 13 Sept., 1809. 

Azubath Thayer (woman). 25 Nov., 1829. 

Azulah Trask. 19 Oct., 1803. 

Bani Philips. 11 May, 1814. 

Baruck B. Fairbanks. 29 Oct., 1806. 

Barzilla Miles. 23 April, 1806. 

Bathany Gatchell (woman). 31 Oct., 1827. 

Bathsheba Bartlet. 20 Aug., 1806. 

Bazalele Jones. 4 April, 1827. 

Bela Stoddard. 18 April, 1798, 

Benaiah Door. 7 Dec., 1799. 

Benajah Morse. 22 Sept., 1830. 

Benanuel Bucklin. 25 Oct., 1809. 

Benoni Grover. 20 Feb., 1805. 

Beriah Clark. 14 July, 1830. 

Bethiah Curtis. 28 Feb., 1821. 

Bethuel Ellis. 14 Sept., 1814. 

Beulah Walker (woman). 17 May, 1809. 

Boaz M. Mirick. 17 May, 1809. 

Bulah Miller (woman). 10 Nov., 1824. 

Calista Allen. 8 June, 1814. 

Candace Allen. 22 Jan., 1806. 

Caniel Parkhurst (man). 26 May, 1824. 

Capernaum Knowlton (woman). 13 Aug., 1814. 

Casendiana Shumway. 9 June, 1824. 

Celinda Billings. 20 Oct., 1824. 

Cephas Thayer. 25 Aug., 1813. 

Chileab Smith. 31 Oct., 1793. 

China Gleason (woman). 17 Dec., 1806. 

Chiron Wheelock. 30 April, 1823. 

Chloa Lane. 7 July, 1824. 

Chloe Gates. 7 April, 1802. 

Comfort Johnson (man). 27 Sept., 1809. 

Consider Barrows. 16 Dec., 1801. 

Consider Howland Hammett had his first name 
changed to Charles by Act of 24 Feb., 1821. 

Cyphus Prentiss. 7 Nov., 1796. 

Damaris Upham. 9 April, 1800. 

Dameras Holmes. 1 Sept., 1813. 

Darius Putnam. 17 Oct., 1821. 

Deidamia Adams. 8 June, 1814. 

Delight Cudworth (woman). 24 April, 1822. 

Delphia Baker. 30 Oct., 1822. 

Delphos Gates. 3 July, 1816. 

Desire Lumbard (woman). 5 Nov., 1817. 





ee eae (a man and a deacon). 18 Sept. 


18 Nov., 1829. 
22 July, 1829. 
15 Aug., 1804. 


Diadama Prouty. 

Dianthia Merriam. 

Diodate Brockway. 

Diodorus Underwood. 16 May, 1827. 

Doris Dorcis Tabitha Mann. 14 April, 1819. 

Dutee J. Pearce (man). 21 Nov., 1827. 
RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W 


(To be continued.) 


Two Historic Printinc Hovuses.—Note 
should be made in ‘ N. & Q.’ of an important 
event in the printing world: the union of 
the firms of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. and 
Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. Two 
hundred years ago (March, 1715) William 
Strahan, the founder of the Spottiswoode 
firm, was born in Edinburgh, and, after 
learning the trade of printing, came to 
London, and, like the proverbial Scotsman, 
did not return. In 1739 he started business. 
It was a day of small beginnings, and he 
employed only a couple of journeymen and 
one apprentice. His prudence brought about 
steady progress, and his daughter’s marriage 
to John Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode led 
eventually to the establishment of the firm 
now known as Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. 

Strahan’s imprint, as our readers know, 
appears on Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and 
among others he printed for George White- 
field, the Wesleys, Hume, and Gibbon. The 
first edition of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ was 
limited to five hundred copies till the 
number was doubled at the suggestion of 
Strahan. Subsequently, in addition to his 
own business, Strahan became a partner 
with Eyre in His Majesty’s Printing Office. 

Strahan was succeeded by his son Andrew, 
who handed over the reins to his nephew 
Andrew Spottiswoode, who left his share 
in His Majesty’s Printing Office to his 
elder son William. The last-named became 
President of the Royal Society, and was 
accorded burial in Westminster Abbey. 
Andrew Spottiswoode left his other printing 
business to his son George, and it is this 
branch which has developed into the firm 
known as Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., who 
have now acquired the goodwill of Messrs. 
Ballantyne & Hanson. 

The history of the house of Ballantyne is 
well known. It was founded at Kelso in 
1796 by James Ballantyne, who had been 
a schoolfellow of Walter Scott, and it was 
at Scott’s suggestion that the business was 
movea to Edinburgh. 

Friends of ‘N. & Q.’ regard the Spottis- 
woode firm with special interest, as our old 
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friend Thoms, as Librarian of the House of 
Lords, had had frequent transactions with 
the firm; and when he started ‘N. & Q.’ he 
gave them the printing of it, which they re- 
tained until he parted with the property, since 
which it has been printed by Francis & Co. 
In closing this note we cordially wish the 
Spottiswocde firm continued prosperity. 
JoHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 


DeratH oF 44-YEAR-OLD GoosEe.—At the 
meeting of the Council of the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society of Ireland on 30 October last, 
the Secretary reported :— 

“During the week the Gardens had lost from 
the collection an interesting specimen of the goose 
family—interesting from the point of view of long- 
lived birds, namely, the ancient goose, which was, 
as near as can be ascertained, 44 years old.” 

Witt1am MacArruour. 


Dublin. 
“Lock”’ anp ‘ Key.” (See ante, p. 323.) 
—Dr. CRalicier’s article on words. in 


Douglas’s ‘Eneados’ mentions “ Lock, v., 
simply to close,’ which reminds me of the 
curious experience of a lady on arriving in 
Shetland, who, having told the maid to lock 
the door, afterwards asked the girl why she 
had not done so, and was answered : “‘ I did 
lock the door [%.e., close it], but perhaps you 
meant me to key it” [%e, lock it in the 
English meaning of the word]. 
W. Dorie. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


TOWNSHENDS OF RAYNHAM, RECUSANTS.— 
I should be glad if any of your readers could 
tell me what members of the family of the 
Townshends of Raynham were recusants. 

Sir Roger Townshend of Raynham, who 
died in 1551, was one of Cromwell’s com- 
missioners. His wife was Amy, daughter of 
Sir William Brewse of Wenham, Suffolk, 
and Stinton Hall, Norfolk; and _ their 
children were presumably brought up Pro- 
testants. 

John Townshend and Richard Townshend, 
his sons, both died in their father’s lifetime, 
and Sir Roger was succeeded in the family 
honours in 1551 by his great-grandson 


Roger Townshend, who was knighted at 
sea in 1588, and married Jane, youngest 
daughter of Sir Michael Stanhope. Could 
he have been a Catholic ? 





His cousin Thomas Townshend of Mergate 
Hall, Braconash, had conformed, but not so 
his wife, Lady Style. 

In July, 1578, Queen Elizabeth dined with 
them at Mergate Hall. This time the 
Queen’s host was spared, but not so the 
guests. 

Thomas and Marian Townshend of Wear- 
ham were presented to the Bishop as recu- 
sants in June, 1597 ; and Thomas Townshend 
is returned as late as Charles I. for recusancy. 

What had they to do with the family of 
Raynham and Brampton ? 

Cromer Grange. James DURHAM. 

Lorp JOHN GREY OF Prrco.—Who was he ? 
I cannot find him in the ‘ Extinct Peerage.’ 
All I know about him is that his daughter 
Margaret married Sir Arthur Capell, who 
died in 1632. G. H. P. 

{He was the youngest son of Thomas Grey, 2nd 
Marquis of Dorset. He joined in Wyatt's rebel- 
lion; had lands bestowed upon him by Elizabeth 
(Pyrgo in Essex chief among these), but got into 
trouble at Court over Catherine Seymour, who was 
for a time at Pyrgo in his charge. He died in 1569. 
His descendants were the Greys of Groby, his son 
and heir Henry having been made Baron Grey of 
Groby. See‘ D.N.B.’] 


Curist’s ‘‘SEVEN EyrEs”’ IN WELSH 
Portry.—Rhys Prichard is mentioned on 
pp. 131, 145-8, 170, 196, of ‘A Manual of 
Welsh Literature,’ by the Rev. J. C. Morrice, 
M.A. (Bangor, 1909), of which a new edition 
is soon to appear. The ‘ D.N.B.’ tells us 
that he lived in the years 1579-1644. In 

‘The Welshman’s Candle: or the Divine Poems 
of Mr. Rees Prichard, sometime Vicar of Lando- 
very, in Carmarthenshire, Now /jirst translated into 
English Verse By the Rev. (William Evans, Vicar 
of Llawhaden). Carmarthen, Printed for the 
Translator by J. Ross. 1771,” 
one finds on p. 197 :— 

Shou’d angel, man, or fiend, desire of thee 

To sin against thy God, when most apart. 
Remember thou, his Seven Hyes cau see Zach. iv. 10), 

And find thee out, however close thou art ; 
and on p. 219 :— 

For ev’ry where, at church, at home, abroad, 
Thy Saviour sees thee with his seven eyes ; 
and on p. 368 :— 

And Christ, the Lamb with seven eyes, 

Thy soul each moment to defend. 

Was that author the first Kymrie bard 
to write thus of ‘‘ those seven,” as one finds 
in Zech. iv. 10? The anonymous translation 
contains some details that are of value for 
English lexicography ; for instance, p. 174, 
‘“‘ And of the slawny trapes, take care,” and 
“* devilings,” for “ little devils,” p. 389. 

E. S. Dopeson. 
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Swirt’s ‘THE ConDUCT OF THE ALLIFS.’— 
I should be grateful for reference to any 
books throwing light on the following points 
in this pampalet :— 

(1) Some private men at Bristol about the 
gear 1708 fitted out a few vessels to prey on 
the Spanish treasure fleet, and captured one 
of the Acapulco ships. 

(2) The disastrous Toulon expedition was 
betrayed by ‘a Person whom every Body 
knows to be the Creature of a certain Great 
Man, at least as much noted for his Skill 
in Gaming as in Politicks.” Who was he ? 

(3) What authority has Swift for estimating 
the total value of Great Britain in 171i at 
200,000,000/. ? 

(4) Referring to the National Debt, Swift 
speaks of a similar mistaken policy having 
been adopted in Spain “ about an Hundred 
and twenty Years ago,” i.e. about 1590, 
from which that country had suffered ever 
since. What was this ? 

C. B. WHEELER. 


A SELDAM IN CHEAPSIDE.—The members 
of the Selborne Society have recently in- 
spected the seldam, or small balcony, out- 
side St. Mary-le-Bow Church, Cheapside. 
What is the origin of this name ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

[“*Selda’’ or “silda’’ is a Latin form for the 
obsolete word ‘‘sild” or ‘‘seld,” a shed or shop, 
and also, a shed serving as a stand for spectators. 
See ‘N.E.D.’ under “seld,” where, however, the 
form ‘seldam’’ does not appear. The quotations 


-from Stow relative to this balcony will be found 


in Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘ London Past and 
Present,’ under ‘‘ Cheapside.”] 


Royat ARTILLERY.—(1) Capt. Thomas 
Newton King was first commissioned as 
second lieutenant in the R.A. in 1806, and 
retired on half-pay on 30 June, 1830. He 
died on 8 May, 1854. Where ? 

(2) Capt. Augustus Charles Stapleton 
Somerset was commissioned as_ second 
lieutenant in the R.A. on 19 March, 1839. 
He retired on half-pay on 31 Dec., 1852, and 
died on 14 Dec., 1854. Where ? 

(3) Capt. William Ryves Nash Taylor was 
first commissioned in the R.A. as second 
lieutenant on 18 June, 1842, He retired 
on half-pay on 5 Dec., 1850, and died on 
20 Aug., 1868. Where ? 

(4) First Lieut. Phipps Vansittart On- 
slow, R.A., retired on half-pay on 9 Dec., 
1824. He died on 10 May, 1867. Where ? 

J. H. Lesiie, Major. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 





AUTHORS WANTED.—I should be glad if 
you could help me in finding the author of 
the following poem, of which I quote the 
first two lines and the last two. It was 
written in Swift’s time, and may probably be 
some of his work. However, in none of his 
works is it mentioned. 


AN EPITAPH ON THE BISHOP OF SARUM. 


1, 
Here Sarum lies 
Who was as wise. 


4. 
There may be room 
For M——h and his D——ss. 
A. E. Gower, Librarian. 
Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Saffron Walden. 


Will some one kindly supply the source 
of the following ?— 


To thee be all men heroes ; every race 
Noble ; all women virgins ; and every place 


A temple. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Who was the author of the poem in which 

these lines appear ?— 

When the old black eagle flying, 

All the paynim powers defying, 

On we marched and stormed Tilccats. 
They are quoted in the introduction to 
‘Tom Hughes’s’’ story ‘The Scouring of 
the White Horse.’ W. L. D. G. 


On the cover of ‘Bibby’s Annual’ for 
1912, which I came across the other day, 
appear these lines :— 

Into what magic eyes, what glorious morne, 

Grey, storm-swept wastes a wide Homeric seas, 

Sail those great minds with noble hearts afire— 

Sailing to find the undiscovered lands 

Where truth and love and beauty are enthroned. 

Anon. 
Who is the author ? Wiitram L. Srorzry. 
1, Harden Villas, Rosetta, Belfast. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I shall be glad of any particulars of the 
following Old Westminsters: (1) John 
Lightfoot, admitted Aug., 1717, aged 12, 
(2) John Lilly, admitted 9 Sept., 1783. 
(3) Thomas Lisle; admitted May, 1718, 
aged 10. (4) William Littler, admitted June, 
1740, aged 9. (5) Simon Barjona Love, 
admitted January, 1732/3, aged 10. 
(6) Clayton Love, admitted October, 1745, 
aged 14. (7) Layton Lowndes, admitted 
June, 1726, aged 12. (8) John Lowther, 
aged 13, and William Lowther, aged 11, 
admitted June, 1727. (9) John Ludby, ad- 
mitted June, 1735, aged 13. 

G. F. R. B. 
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Frep. Witt vAN WASSENAER, HERR VAN 
RosanDE (BoRN 1658).—Any information 
about this man is desired. Was he a son of 
Baron Opdam van Wassenaer, mentioned 
in Michaud ? We FP. 


CoOALVILLE.—It is said that some member 
of Parliament—Mr. John Burns’s name has 
been suggested—called this borough in 
Leicestershire ‘‘ an elongated slum.” Could 
some reader supply the reference ? 

L. L. K. 


“MEDDLE AND MUDDLE.”—What is the 
origin of this phrase ? H. B. P 


Baron WESTBURY: INSCRIPTION. —I 
should be glad to know where the following 
inscription exists :— 

Richard, Baron Westbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was an eminent Christian : 

An energetic and successful Statesman : 
and a still more eminent and successful Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office 

e abolished 
The time-honoured institution of the Insolvent 
Court, 
The ancient mode of conveying land, 


n 
The eternity of punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly career, 
In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
He dismissed the Day of Judgment with costs, 
And took away from evildoers 


n 
The Church of England 
Their dread 
Of everlasting torment. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


EARTHQUAKE IN PALESTINE, c. 810- 
750 3B.c.— According to the evidence of 
Amos i. 1 and Zech. xiv. 5. there occurred a 
terrific earthquake in Palestine within the 
period mentioned above. Cheyne, following 
Pusey, discounts the historical and social im- 
portance of that event; but it must surely 
have had considerable and disastrous conse- 
quences thus to have impressed itself upon 
the hearts of the prophets. Is there any 
‘evidence as to the area thus affected by the 
calamity ? M. L. R. Breswar. 


Viscount NELSON. (See ante, p. 361.)—It 
would be interesting to know how it came 
about that the son of Earl Nelson was 
described as ‘‘ Viscount Nelson” in the list 
of persons receiving mourning rings after the 
funeral of Admiral Viscount Nelson. There 
was no Viscounty of Nelson in existence at 
the time, as the Barony of Nelson created in 
1798 and the Viscounty created in 1801 both 














became extinct on the death of the Admiral. 
The barony of 1801 devolved (under a special 
remainder) on his elder brother, who was 
created Earl Nelson and Viscount Merton of 
Trafalgar. But even had a Viscounty of 
Nelson been vested in the Earl, it would have 
been entirely contrary to precedent for the 
son to have used it as a courtesy title. The 
confusion between father and son that would 
have been caused by such a practice is 
obvious. Is ‘“ Viscount Nelson” a mere 
blunder, or was the son of the first Earl 
actually so called ? F. W. Reap. 





Replies. 


GUIDOTT FAMILY. 
(11 8S. xii. 258.) 


THE Guidotts were originally Florentines, 
and settled at Southampton in the time of 
Henry VIII. Antonio Guidotti, the first 
of the family of whom we have notice, was 
a native of Florence, and 

‘‘was made ‘ mayors-burgess’ of Southampton 
in 1537, but was crossed out later because he was 
a stranger and had been made a burgess by the 
mayor without the consent of his ‘brethren, 
contrary to the orders of the town.’’—Sylvester 
Davies, ‘ Hist. of South.,’ p. 167. 

In that year 

“the unhappy Anthony Guidotti—as his English 
brother-in-law styled him—anxious to please the 
King and at the same time to extricate himself 
from a tangle of hopeless debt, made arrangements 
for settling Sicilian and Florentine silk-workers 
at Southampton, &c.’”’—‘ Vict. County Hist.,’ v. 
484, 


On 30 May, 1549, Anthony Guidotti, 
‘* merchant of Florence and of the town of 
Southampton,” received letters of protection 
for two years, and no fewer than five aliases 
were assigned to him, of all of which the 
import is “ that Anthony had been natura- 
lized and established as a merchant of 
Southampton” (Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ &c., 
vol. xv. p. 185). His great achievement of 
bringing about the peace between England 
and France, in the year 1549, is twice noticed 
by King Edward VI. in his private Journal : 

1. ‘‘ Guidotty made divers harauntes (errands) 
from the constable of Fraunce, to make peace 
with us; upon which were appointed,” &c. 

2. “ April 10, 1550. Guidotti, the beginner of 
the talk for peax, recompensed with knightdom, 
a thousand crounes reward, a 1000 crounes 
pension, and his son with 250 crounes pencion.” 

On 1 April, 1550, the Privy Council 
issued 
‘‘a warrant for xlviijli. to Mr. Perrot for a flaggon 
chaine boughtfof him, to be bestowed upon 
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Anthony Guydott at the time of the order of 
knighthood given unto him.” 

This ‘ flaggon chaine,”’ Mr. JoHN GoucH 
NicHots, from whose communication to 
*N. & Q.’ (2S. iv. 392) I am quoting, says, 
“was the substitute for the livery collar of 
esses which it had been previously usual to 
give to foreigners when knighted by our 
sovereigns.” 

In a grant of an augmentation of arms 
from King Edward VI. to Sir Antonio, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, we 
have :— 

‘* Since worth is always excited by the desire 

of greater honour, We, having considered the 
great merits of that noble man Antonio Guidotti 
of Florence, and also his remarkable gifts of 
mind and singular dexterity in transacting affairs : 
Therefore we have granted to him the dignity of 
knighthood; and have permitted him to add 
to the arms of his ancient family the following 
additions, from Our arms and insignia—‘ on a 
chief arg. a lion rampant -guardant between 
three fleurs-de-lis or.’ ” 
The foregoing grant is given in the same 
series of ‘N. & Q.,’ p. 438 of the same 
volume—taken from Bodl. MS. Rawlinson, 
B. cii., and said to be in the handwriting of 
Guillim. 

Sir Anthony’s residence at Southampton 
was the Bugle or Bull Hall, and is referred 
to in Leland’s description of that town, 
where he says: “‘The house that master 
Mylles the recorder dwellith yn is fair. 
And so be the houses of Nicoline and 
Guidote, Italianes.”’ At an earlier date 
the house had been a town residence of the 
Abbots of Beaulieu. Sir Anthony married 
Dorothe—whose family name I have not 
been able to trace—and left issue by her. 
Dying in Italy on 2 Dec., 1555, at the age of 
63 years and six months, he was buried in 
the church of S. Marco at Florence, and a 
marble slab, with inscription, was erected 
by his relatives (in the absence of his sons) 
to his memory. The inscription is given at 
length 2 S. iv. 328. His widow, ‘‘ dame 
Dorothe Gwydott,”’ remained in this country, 
and her remarriage “with John Harman, 
esquyer, one of the gentilmen hushers of the 
chambre of our sovereign lady the Quene,” 
on 21 Dec., 1557, is entered in the Register 
of Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex. 

John Guidotti, presumably the eldest son, 
is mentioned in the letters patent granting 
him a yearly pension of 37/. 10s. (Rymer, 
pp. 227-8). William, inferentially the son 
of John, is entered on p. 236 of ‘ Old Times 
Revisited, Lymington, Hants,’ and fol- 
lowed by Francis Guidott, who was Mayor 
of Lymington on several occasions between 





1632 and 1662. A small brass in the parish 
church there records the death of his wife 
Joan on Christmas Day, 1668. 

“On a shield is Guidott, Party saltirewise nebuly 
or and azure, with two crescents gules in the or 
and a chief azure with a leopard between three 
fleurs-de-lis or therein, quartering Party a griffon 
counter-coloured in an engrailed border.”— 
‘Vict. County Hist.,’ iv. 648. 

He had issue by his marriage at least three 
sons—a, b, and ¢ :— 

(a) Anthony, who purchased in 1669 the 
estate of ‘‘ Horwood” and in 1705 Lasham, 
near Odiham, both in co. Hants, which 
properties are found later held by William 
Woodroffe Guidott in 1772 (° V.C.H.,’ iii. 
374; and iv. 83). His will, dated 18 Nov., 
1707, and proved in Dublin, January, 
1707/8, names his deceased brother William, 
his nephew William Guidott, and a niece 
Ann Jenyns. 

(b) William—“ senior’’-—who was _ Re- 
corder and Steward of Basingstoke from 
1661 to his death in 1697 (Baigent and 
Millard’s ‘ Basingstoke,’ p. 493). He was 
Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 1682. His 
burial at Wootton St. Lawrence is entered in 
the parish register. He was succeeded by 
his son William, of whom later. 


(c) Thomas Guidott, the third son, was a 
physician of some repute, practising at 
Bath, and a voluminous writer in his day. 


William Guidott, “junior,” followed his 
father as Recorder and Steward of Basing- 
stoke, 1697, and was similarly a treasurer 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1728, and several times 
M.P. for Andover. He purchased Slack- 
stead, co. Hants, in 1705, North Oakley in 
1711. He resided at and probably built 
Preston (Candover) House, one of the famous 
country seats of England. He is said to 
have been married three times. The burials 
of two of the wives are entered in the Preston 
Candover Registers : ‘‘ Buried, Jane Guidott, 
wife of William Guidott, Esq., October 28th, 
1738.” She was the daughter of Sir Josiah 
Child, the London banker. His last wife 
was Patience, one of the three daughters 
and eventual heiress of John Soper of 
Preston Candover. She survived him: 
‘*Mrs. Patience Guidott, who died at 
Reading, was buried January 17th, 1748/9.” 
He died in 1745, aged 74, and apparently 
left no issue to succeed, for the Guidott 
estates passed at his wifés death to their 
kinsman and heir Wm. Woodroffe, who took 
the name of Guidott. 

Joun L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY : ARMS 
oF IRELAND (11 S. x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 
510; xi. 50, 74, 96, 138, 177, 232; xii. 284, 
370).—I am sorry that at p. 370 I asked Mr. 
GALBREATH to give me a more definite 
reference to the work by Dr. J. H. Round, 
‘ Peerage and Pedigree, which he had cited 
(ante, p. 284), as I was unable to find it at 
the British Museum, for one of your old 
correspondents, Mr. G. L. APPERSON, has 
kindly sent me direct the name of the 
publishers (Nisbets) and the date (1910), 
by means of which, on a further journey to 
the British Museum, I discovered what 
I wanted. 

It is unavoidable, perhaps, that sub- 
sidiary, but equally interesting questions 
should often arise out of those originally 
submitted to‘ N. & Q.’ It is so in this case ; 
and the illustrations given by Mr. WHITE 
(11 S. xi. 96) in his suggestion as to arms of 
dominion or territorial arms have been 
criticized by Mr. GALBREATH (ante, p. 284). 

Mr. GALBREATH doubts whether in the 

instance given of Robert de Vere, ninth 
Earl of Oxford, who had been granted an 
augmentation of arms by Richard II., those 
arms were referable to, or intended to imply, 
any recognition of his lordship of Ireland. 
In support of this he cites Dr. J. H. Round’s 
‘ Peerage and Pedigree,’ vol. ii. p. 353, 
“for the assurance that they have nothing to do 
with Ireland at all; were granted before ‘Robert 
de Vere was made Duke of Ireland; and were, in 
fact, only the arms assigned to St. Edmund with a 
difference.’ 

Is not Mr. GALBREATH a little too sweeping 
in this statement ? Dr. Round, in the 
chapter in which the above quotation 
occurs, was criticizing very strongly 
Mr. Fox-Davies’s handling, and want of 
knowledge, of some of the heraldic subjects 
treated of in one of his books (I had not 
time to read the whole of the article, but 
I gathered this much); and he found fault in 
particular with Mr. Fox-Davies for having 
stated that Richard II. in 1386, when he 
created Robert de Vere Duke of Ireland, had 
granted him as an augmentation “‘ the arms 
of Ireland,” there described as Azure, three 
crowns or, within a bordure argent. 

Dr. Round denied that the grant was 
made when the earl was created Duke of 
Ireland, and stated that it was at an earlier 
date, and, further, questioned the accuracy 
of the writer in so “ glibly ’’ speaking of the 
above arms as the ‘“‘arms of Ireland,” 
pointing out that they were, differenced by a 
bordure, the arms of St. Edmund, “ one of 
the most popular saints of England.” 





Dr. Round is, no doubt, correct in saying 
that these arms were not granted to Robert 
de Vere at the time that he was created Duke 
of Ireland, for if Doyle (‘ Official Baronage,’ 
vol. ii. p. 729), the authority qucted by Mr. 
Waite, be correct in his dates, this grant of 
arms was made on 3 Jan., 1386, whereas 
De Vere was not created Duke of Ireland 
until 13 October of the same year. This, 
however, is there stated to be ‘ in exchange ”’ 
—i.e., probably, in exchange, or in sub- 
stitution, for the Marquisate of Dublin, to 
which Robert de Vere had been preferred on 
11 Nov., 1385. So that there does seem to 
be rather a strong Irish connexion in it all. 

How far, then, is Mr. Fox-Davies to be 
censured for calling these arms the “ arms of 
Ireland”? I hold no brief for Mr. Fox- 
Davies—no doubt he can take care of 
himself ; nor do I approve of the “ glibness,” 
or cocksureness, with which, perhaps, too 
many of the younger heraldic writers of the 
present day launch their opinions. But 
other writers have expressed thcir doubts 
upon this point. 

It is well known, of course, as Dr. Round 
says, that the arms Azure, three open 
crowns or, were those ascribed -to &St. 
Edmund. Dr. Round further makes merry 
over Mr. Fox-Davies’s having apparently 
confused them with the “cross and 
martlets’’ that had been assigned to King 
Edward the Confessor, which arms 
Richard II. not only impaled himself, but 
granted, with or without differences, to the 
Mowbrays and others members of his own 
family connexions. If, then, the grant to 
Robert de Vere were anything analogous to 
these transactions, one would think that it 
would militate against the suggestion that 
such arms had any Irish significance. But 
were there any arms at all referable to 
Ireland existing at that period ? The golden 
harp on an azure field, which now represents 
Ireland in our royal arms, was not known at 
that time, and was not. generally used before 
Tudor times. Woodward  (‘ Heraldry, 
British and Foreign,’ 1896, vol. i. pp. 399-400) 
states that there has been some little uncer- 
tainty as to the exact time and the reason of 
the adoption of this coat as the naticnal arms, 
saying that the Irish harp crowned appears 
as a badge on Elizabeth’s second Great Seal 
(1586-1603), and that at her funeral was 
carried the banner of Ireland—Azure, a 
harp crowned with an open crown or, and 
stringed argent. It is noticeable that this 
was an “open” crown—not a Tudor one— 
and that they were “open” crowns which 
were granted to Robert de Vere. It seems 
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that James I. adopted the harp, but without 
the crown, as a quartering for Ireland, and 
continued the use of the crowned harp as the 
badge of that kingdom. 

Dr. Woodward has also some interesting 
remarks to make upon the subject of this 
grant to Robert de Vere. He there (p. 399) 
styles the grantee ‘‘ Marquess of Dublin and 
Duke of Ireland ” ; but on Doyle’s authority 
this conjunction, or substitution, had not 
then been effected. According to him, the 
three crowns in pale (in Doyle’s illustration, 
ii. 729, the crowns are two and one) appear 
on the Irish coins of Henry V. (which is not 
many years after the grant to Robert de 
Vere) and his successors. He continues :— 

‘It is not clear why the bearings were considered 
appropriate to Ireland. But it is certain that, 
| oe to this date, Ireland had no other well- 

etermined armorial ensign, otherwise it, and not 
this coat, would naturally have been assigned to the 
royal favourite.” 

Dr. Woodward goes on to say _ that 
Henry VIII. substituted the present harp 
for the crowns upon his coinage, but he did 
not use the harp in his armorial bearings. 

It would appear, then, that in those earlier 
days, in the absence of any recognized arms 
for Ireland, the open crowns were used, 
apparently, with some Irish significance ; 
and at Elizabeth’s funeral we see that the 
Irish harp was borne crowned with an open 
crown, which has been used since as the 
badge of that kingdom. 

Boutell, again, who no more than Dr. 
Woodward can be considered as an incom- 
petent or careless heraldic writer, in his 
“Heraldry, Historical and Popular’ (1864), 
has some interesting remarks to make on 
this subject. Speaking of “‘ augmentations ”’ 
to arms and of their valuable significance 
when connected with some well-known his- 
torical event, or arising out of some 
memorable incident, he says (p. 434) :— 

** Another most remarkable example of an earlier 
period is the augmentation gars by Richard II. 
to his favourite, Robert de Vere, K.G., ninth Earl 
of Oxford, Marquess of Dublin, and [sic] Duke of 
Ireland: Az., three crowns or, within a bordure 
argent, being a differenced coat of St. Edmund, to 

borne quarterly with the arms of De Vere. 
This augmentation appears to have been regarded 
as the Arms of Ireland. (See Mr. J. Gough 
Nichol’s ys. Paper on the Earldom of Oxford in 
vol. ix. of Archeol. Journal.)” 

Although, therefore, Mr. Fox-Davies may 
not have been quite accurate in representing 
the coat granted to Robert de Vere as the 
“arms of Ireland,’’ yet I think sufficient has 
been shown to make us believe that his fault 
as an heraldic writer has not beenof so heinous 
@ character as Dr. Round makes out, and 





that whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of the King in granting to his 
favourite—who was then Marquess of Dublin 
—the coat in question, some of its acces- 
sories have been continued with a clear Irish. 
significance. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THE Fasric oF CATHEDRALS (11 S. xii. 
200, 261, 325, 365).—An important contri- 
bution to this subject, which I overlooked 
when I wrote my first reply, may be found 
in William MHarrison’s ‘Description of 
England,” printed in vol. i. of Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicles,’ pp. 394-6, where the subject 
‘ Of Quarries of Stone for Building’ is dealt 
with. There are references to all the princi- 
pal quarries in England—including Hamdon, 
Purbeck, Clee Hill, and many others which 
are still actively worked. Clee Hill supplies 
the finest stone used for road-making in 
England to-day. 

Harrison alludes to quarries of stone, 
slate, flint, and “ peble,”’ and also to the 
many uses made of foreign stone in building. 

May I say that the name of the author of 
‘England’s Chronicle in Stone’ is J. F 
Hunnewell (not Hunwell, as printed in 
Mr. J. Watson’s reply). 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


SHIPTON - UNDER- WycHwoop, OxFoRD- 
SHIRE (11 S. xii. 380).—Your correspondent 
should consult the ‘List and Index of 
Court Rolls in the P.R.O.,’ 1896, pp. 275-6, 
and he will find details of a large number 
of Court Rolls relating to Shipton-under- 
Wychwood and neighbouring villages. The 
Proceedings of the North Oxfordshire Archzo- 
logical Society are full of good papers upon 
this neighbourhood. Mrs. Sturge Henderson's 
book ‘Three Centuries of North Oxford- 
shire,’ issued in 1902, is a work of the 
greatest value and interest, and has a 
chapter specially dealing with Wychwood 
Forest. The sixteenth chapter of H. A. 
Evans's ‘ Highways and Byways in the 
Cotswolds ’ (1905) also deals with the same 
subject. Vols. iv., v., and vi.of P.C.C. Wills 
contain numerous Shipton-under-Wychwood 
wills. John Fisher's ‘ History of Burford,’ 
1861, and W. H. Hutton’s ‘ By Thames and 
Cotswold,’ 1903,deal largely with the same 
district. The MSS. of Burford Corporation 
are dealt with in the Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Report ‘ Various Collections,’ vol. i. Best 
of all is a work put together with great skill, 
industry, and knowledge by Vernon J. 
Watney, the present owner of Cornbury, the 
big house close to Shipton-under-W ychwood. 
This book, which perhaps few have seen, 
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was issued privately in 1910. It is one of 
the most thorough pieces of work dealing 
with local history ever compiled. Chapters 
vi. and vii. will probably answer your corre- 
spondent’s query best. These deal with the 
families of Beauchamp, De la Pole, Boteler, 
Lovel, Harcourt, Nevill, and Fettiplace. 
The Tracys, the Lacys, and the Fettiplaces 
Own all the Manors, the Parks, and the Chases, 
is alocaltag. Mr. Watney gives seventy-one 
various spellings of Wychwood arranged in 
‘chronlogical order. There is also a valuable 
‘ Genealogical Chart showing the Affinity or 
Kinship of some of the Tenants, Occupants, 
and Owners of Cornbury and Wychwood.’ 
There is a full chapter by George Claridge- 
Druce, the botanical authority for Oxford- 
shire, upon the botany of the district, and a 
chapter by John Belcher upon the architec- 
ture of Cornbury. There is also a list of 
royal visits, and much else of the greatest 
interest ard value. A. L. HuMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


AuTHORS’ NAMES WanTED: E. V. B., 
AvuTHOR oF ‘ Ros Rosarum’ (11 S. xii. 379). 
—K. V. B. are the initials of the Hon. Mrs. 
Eleanor Vere Boyle (née Gordon of Ellon), 
who married seventy years ago the Hon. and 
Rev. R. C. Boyle, Rector of Marston Bigott 
(Somerset) and Chaplain to Queen Victoria. 
I had the honour of inventing the title for 
her rose-book: ‘ Ros Rosarum, ex Horto 
Poetarum,’ and, being diffident of my own 
Latinity, I submitted it to Sir Walter Sendall, 
who was almost as fine a classic as his 
brother-in-law C. 8. Calverley. 

Thirty years ago the initials E. V. B. were 
as familiar in certain circles as had been 
C. 8. C. or 8S. G. O. or L. E. L. Long before 
‘Ros Rosarum,’ E. V. B. was one of the 
first well-known writers of garden-books— 
notably ‘Days and Hours in a Garden,’ 
describing her beautiful domain of Hunter- 
combe, near Eton. But it was as an artist 
that Mrs. Boyle first made famous the 
initials FE. V. B., with which she signed her 
wonderful illustrations of children’s books. 

J. E. C. Boptey. 
[Other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


A BOOK THAT BELONGED TO ROBERT 
Burton (108. viii. 326; 11S. i. 325; iv. 44; 
v. 125 ; viii. 346).—Pror. Moore Situ has 
drawn my attention to another book that 
once formed part of Robert Burton’s library. 
Item No. 302 in Cat. 53 of Mr. G. H. Last, 
of the Broadway, Bromley, Kent, is de- 
scribed as a copy of Sidney’s * Arcadia,’ 1613, 
with the autograph of Robert Burton on 
the title, and his initials at the end of the 





book. Sidney is quoted more than once in 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ One quota- 
tion which was not identified in Shilleto’s 
edition is :— 
Take me to thee, and thee to me, 

«A. of M.,’ ITT. ii. 5, 5, p. 588 in the 1651-2 
edition. See ‘ Astrophel and Stella, 1. 5 
in stanzas i. to vii. ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ 
I gather from bibliographies, forms part of 
the contents of the 1613 ‘ Arcadia.’ 

The copy of William Burton’s * Description 
of Leicestershire ’ given by Robert Burton to 
Richard Gardiner of Christ Church, de- 
scribed in Ellis’s Cat. 162 (Tudor and Stuart 
Period, Part I.), has already been noted in 
‘N. & Q.’ (see the last reference above), when 
it appeared in an earlier catalogue. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


LEDINGTON (11 S. xii. 379).—In_ the 
absence of a more definite reply perhaps the 
following scraps of information about Leding- 
ton and Liddington families may be 
acceptable :— 

9 May, 1751, Ja. Ledington died at 
Chislehurst, co. Kent.—Gent. Mag., 236. 

4 June, 1776, John Liddington married 
Susannah Gordon by licence. 

20 Sept., 1789, John Parry married Susan 
Leddington. 

27 July, 1795, Thos. Bullivant of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, married Susanna 
Liddington of St. Giles - in - the - Fields, by 
licence. 

The above marriages were at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 

Has the inquirer, Mr. E. DRay, any 
connexion with the Le Dreigh or Ledenton 
family, about which inquiry was made in 
1886 (7 S. ii. 27)? Leo C. 


“Esses”’ (11 S. xii. 380, 410).—My first 
guess for this word would be “ essences.” 
If, however, ‘‘ feather’’ be a term known 
to confectioners to denote “‘one of the 
degrees in boiling sugar, preceded by the 
blow and followed by the ball,”’ as the ‘ Cent. 
Dict.’ states, ‘‘ esses’? may be a misprint 
for “‘ sauces ”’ in the sense given by the same 
authority, z.e., “ fruit stewed with sugar, a 
compote of fruit, as ‘apple sauce.’”” The 
other doubtful word “‘ cotes ”’ in the sentence 
quoted by querist, ““ This Paste is good for 
Custards, and all Cotes, Feathers, and Esses,”’ 
I should render “ cates,” z.e., delicacies. 

N. W. HI. 

36, Leigh Road, Highbury, N. 


This name probably refers to the shape of 
the articles. See ‘ N.E.D.’ ane . 
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Tue SPuit INFINITIVE (11 S. xii. 198, 251, 
310, 350, 385).—No one would wish to oppose 
Sir HERBERT MAXweELL, from whose works 
we have all derived so much pleasure and 
instruction, but in reply to his statement 
that I “recognize no distinction between 
compound verbs and simple ones’ I would 
urge that the so-called “split infinitives ”’ 
are themselves in most cases merely com- 
pound verbs. Thus “to carefully con- 
sider,” “ to thoroughly master,” “ to gently 
smile,” and ‘‘ to kindly allow” are in truth 
and reality compound verbs just the same 
as are “‘ to case-harden ”’ or “ to re-consider.” 


‘In the indicative mood we say “I carefully 


consider,” ‘“‘thou carefully considerest,”’ 
“he carefully considers”; and in the 
imperative we say, “ Carefully consider !”’ 
and in the infinitive, ‘‘ to carefully consider.’ 
Nor can the infinitive mood of such 
compound verbs be strictly regarded as 
either contrary to ‘“‘ good usage” or “ in- 
elegant,” for Herrick’s line 
To geatly blush and smile 
would certainly not be more elegant if it 
were written 
To blush gently and smile, 
while the poetry and rhythm would have 
‘disappeared. 
Moreover, Matthew Arnold’s words, 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 


have a grace and grandeur of diction which 
would be entirely lost if altered to ‘“‘ neither 
to strive nor to cry.”’ But that, of course, 
Is not a case of a compound verb. 

OXFORD GRADUATE. 


Apropos of this discussion, the following, 
among other, writers of the present day use 
the split infinitive :— 

1. A. E. W. Mason, ‘Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler,’ ‘‘ to therefore deprecate.”—P. 3. 

_2. Violet Jacob. ‘The Interloper,’ “to con- 
sistently entertain.”—P. 50. 

3. Sir A. Conan Doyle, ‘Round the Fire,’ “to 
carefully keep it.” —P. 312. 

4. W. Pett Ridge, in ‘Thanks to Saunderson.’ 

5. Arnold Bennett, ‘The Price of Love,’ “ she 
had never been able to quite lose it.’’"—P. 88. 

6. W. H. Fitchett, in ‘How England saved 
Europe.’ 

7. H. E. Childers, ‘The Riddle of the Sands,’ “ to 
blithely accept,” ‘‘to fastidiously reject a clue.’— 
Pp. 217, 243. 

8. G. A. Birmingham, 
seriously threaten.”—P, 

9. E. V. Lucas, in ‘ The Slow Coach.’ 


The last sentence in StR HERBERT Max- 
WELL’s reply, ante, p. 385, contains what 


‘The Seething Pot,’ “to 
146. 





seems to me a@ correct statement of the 
case against the split infinitive. 
Penry LEwIs. 


I am delighted to find there is another 
man who knows something of English 
literature to defend the split infinitive, which 
I have long known to have existed, as he 
says, for the last four hundred years. There 
is really no more reason for not splitting the 
terms of the infinitive than for not splitting 
the tenses of any other mood, active or 
passive, as I have just done in the phrase 
« have long known,” and am now doing in 
the phrases “‘ have just done” and “am 
now doing.” R. C. TEMPLE. 


GEorGE III.’s INTEREST IN FARMING (11 8. 
xii. 381).—The following is taken from 
R. Huish’s ‘ Life of George JIII.,’ 4to, 
London, 1821, p. 565 :— 

‘(His Majesty] took particular pleasure in 
examining the manner in which the Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire shepherds manage their flocks, 
and he was so well pleased with it, that he ordered 
Mr. Kent to apply to Mr. Davis of Worningsham, 
to procure a shepherd for his merino flock. The 
shepherd was a man from Brixton Deverill, of 
the name of William Daphne.” 

The shepherd’s tenure of office was, 
however, of short duration, as when some 
sheep were missing from the royal flock he 
was accused of carelessness, if not of com- 
plicity, and dismissed. The king refused to 
prosecute, and the poor shepherd ex- 
claimed : “‘ I will never cease to serve such a 
master. I can no longer do it with my 
crook, but I can with a musket,”’ and forth- 
with joined the army. 

I could give a few more details if Curto- 
Box desires it, as William Daphne was my 
mother’s grandfather. Wma. H. PEET. 


‘Tue House tTHat Jack Burtt’ (118. xii. 
377).—The parallel mentioned by your 
correspondent was pointed out long 
ago by Sir E. B. Tylor in ‘* Primitive 
Culture’ (vol. ii. p. 86). This Aramaic 
nursery rime is of very great interest, and 
any one who cares to pursue the subject 
should consvlt Kohut’s article, ‘Le Had 
Gadya et les Chansons Similaires,’ in the 
Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. xxxi. pp. 240-6. 
But this Jewish tale is not (as Sir E. B. 
Tylor thought) the source of * This is the 
House that Jack Built’ or of ‘Tne Old 
Woman and her Pig.’ There are parallel 
tales in French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Hungarian, 
Serb, Romaic, Persian, Sanskrit, and in 
several African languages. See Chambers’s 
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‘Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ pp. 57-9; 
Gomme, * Traditional Games,’ vol. i. pp. 118, 
207, 391; vol. ii. p. 146; Newell, ‘Games 
and Songs of American Children,’ p. 134; 
Abbott, ‘ Macedonian Folk-Lore,'’ pp. 324-5 ; 
Rolland, ‘Rimes et Jeux de lEnfance,’ 
pp. 45, 124 ; Cosquin, * Contes Populaires de 
Lorraine, pp. 32, 41; Simrock, ‘ Das 
deutsche Kinderbuch,’ pp. 282, 303; Nork, 
* Der Festkalender,’ p. 587. : 

I may add that I have written a book on 
‘Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Tales,’ a 
section of which deals exhaustively with 
these cumulative stories. I hope it may 
find a publisher soon. HENRY BETT. 

York. 

GAVELKIND IN ENGLAND (11 S. xii. 379).— 
Gavelkind in Kent still extensively prevails. 
In fact, all land in the county is presumed 
to be of that tenure unless the contrary is 
proved. I believe I am right when I say 
that no complete record is yet in existence 
showing what lands have been “‘ disgavelled ’ 
and what have not. Consequently, I am 
afraid that much property in Kent is 
erroneously treated as being subject to the 
custom. 

There is in Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation of 
Kent’ a list of such ‘“ persons as procured 
their possessions to be altered from the nature 
of Gavelkind by Actes of Parliament.” 
As this list contains the names of a 
number of men who were large landowners, 
it follows that the lands which have been 
* disgavelled ’”’ are extensive. 

As Lambarde in his ‘ Perambulations’ 
says :— 

“It were right worthie the labour to learne 
the particulars and certeintie, (if it may be) of all 
such possessions, as these men had, at the times 
of these severall statutes, for that alse will be 
serviceable in time to come.” 

R. VAuGHAN GOWER. 

Boughton Colemers, Matfield, Kent. 


‘THE Lapy or EtcHe’ (11 S. xii. 342, 
390).—I was, I think, the first person in the 
British Isles to get news of the finding of 
the beautiful ‘ Lady of Elche.’ Travelling in 
Munster in the second half of 1897, I got a 
letter written at Fiche from Prof. P. Paris, 
of Bordeaux, saying that he arrived there 
during his official archeological tour in 
Spain just after it had been dug up, and 
was airanging for its transport to the 
Louvre. Spaniards regret, of course, that 
it was not secured for the Museo Nacional 
at Madrid. At Elche, a few months later, 
I heard from the lips of Antonio Galiano, 
the labourer, how, as he was giving what he 
meant to be the last stroke with his spade at 





the end of his day’s work on the field, he hit 
some hard object, and Jed by curiosity- 
brought out, exactly at set of sun, that 
treasure of Iberian art, which had lain there 
in safety for perhaps two thousand years. 
Sefior Ibarra, the principal archeologist of 
Elche, the friend of Dr. Emil Huebner of 
Berlin, gave me a photograph of this romantic 
bust which had been taken as soon as the 
earth had been cleaned off it, and showed me 
the valuable antiquities from that region 
collected in his house. When I paid my 
first visit to it in the Salle Dieulafoy, I heard 
a French savant say in its presence: “Il y a 
quelque chose de louche dans son regard !’ 
Probably, in anticipation of the destructive 
forces of the new Goths and Vandals from 
beyond the Rhine, the image which has 
fascinated so many spectators has been again 
placed in a subterranean hiding-place. But 
photographs of it can be bought in Paris. 

I wrote some Baskish rimes in its honour 
and submitted them to M. Arnaud Détroyat, 
the well-known banker and bibliophile of 
Bayonne. He demanded a literal rendering 
in French, and paraphrased it, on the last 
day of 1901, thus :— 

Belle Dame d’Elché, mystérieux probléme ! 

Béni soit le jaloux qui t’enfouit un jour : 

Puisqu’aprés deux mille ans, dans ta bheauté 
supréme 

Tu renais, et Paris peut t’offrir son amour ! 

Comme elle, j’en suis sfir, oh Langue Euskarienne 

En dépit des rhéteurs qui croient 4 ton déelin, 

Plus jeune que jamais, défiant le destin, 

Tu ressusciteras, étrange phénoméne ! 

These verses were published at the end of 
my study of the Baskish verb included in 
the Verhandelingen of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Amsterdam in 1904, of whieh 
there was an offpiint. E. S. Dopeson. 


Cat Queries (11 8S. xii. 183, 244, 286, 
330, 369, 389).— The dog’s affection 
for his master is due to the fact that 
he comes from a type that lives and 
hunts in a pack, subject to the autocratic 
control of a strong leader. If a member of 
such a pack does not obey orders, its life is 
not likely to be a long one! Hence the 
dog’s apparent love for his master is merely 
the inherited instinct of strict obedience—or 
death. 

The cat, on the other hand, comes of a 
type used to a solitary existence, and, though 
its affection may be intense, its independence 
can never be eradicated. 

Those who make companions of cats know 
how devoted they are to their masters and 
to their young—the latter not a strong 
feature in dogs. CHARLES PLATT. 

60, Stapleton Road, S.W. 
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Last May a young woman in East Somerset 
expressed sorrow to my daughter that a 
litter of kittens had been drowned by the 
farmer in whose house they had been born, 
as she was intending to send one of them to 
her home. A day or two afterwards she 
said that she did not mind after all, as 
cats born in May were no good. She went 
on to say, “‘We know they always bring 
snakes into the house.” This girl was prob- 
ably brought up amid many such beliefs, 
as I remember her grandfather telling me, 
when I asked him why he had killed a 
hedgehog, that tney stole apples; that they 
rolled over them as they lay on the ground 
in the orchard, and carried them off on their 
quills ; that he had seen them do it; and that 
they always chose the best apples. 

A. T. M. 


Cats are wise and queer creatures, and, as 
some folks say, carry their souls in their 
tails. A cat always selects a retired or 
dark spot to bring forth her young, and 
this, 1 have always understood, is because 
tom cats have a cannibalistic propensity to 
eat newborn kittens, and so the mother 
hides them. A cat knows quite well if 
these young are ‘not right”; and if a 
newborn kitten begins “to pule” and 
continues wailing, she will eat it out of the 
way, her instinct telling her that it is 
already half dead. 

Cats learn many queer tricks. One 
cat that I had would rush into the top 
room of the house where onions and 
other articles were stored, and start rolling 
an onion down three long flights of stairs 
to the basement, flying down each flight 
after she had started the onion, generally 
getting in advance to await its arrival, and 
then by a deft stroke with her paw starting 
it down the next flight, exhibiting the while 
real enjoyment. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


TREE FoLtk-LORE: THE ELDER (11 S. xii. 
361, 410).—Folkard, who in his ‘ Plant- 
Lore’ devotes nearly five pages to the 
elder, connects the Huntingdonshire notion 
that household furniture, and especially 
cradles, should not be made of elder-wood, 
with the Danish belief in the Elder- 
mother, or Elder-woman, by whom all 
injuries done to the tree are avenged ; and 
refers to a tradition of a child who, being 
laid in an elder-wood cradle, was so dis- 
turbed by the persecution of this creature 
that it could get no rest. 


breasts were sucked by some _ invisible 
person, presumably the Elder-woman, i 





consequence of the room in which they slept 
being boarded with elder-wood. There is 
no reference in all this to a common belief 
that the Cross was made of elder, nor to the 
fact that “‘ Judas was hanged on an elder” 
(see ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ V. ii.), though 
both beliefs have doubtless contributed to the 
widespread superstition that it is a tree of 
evil omen. It ought to be added that it is 
also regarded as a tree of many virtues; in 
fact, there is no tree round which so much 
contradictory folk-lore has gathered. 

c. c. B. 


BARLEY AND BLINDNESS (11 S. xii. 380).— 
Dans le texte auquel fait allusion Mr. 
M. L. R. Bresxar, il s’agit sans doute des 
troubles de la vue provoqués par l’ergotisme. 
Le seigle, qui en est la cause ordinaire, est 
inconnu, je pense, en Palestine, mais 
Vorge et les autres céréales le transmettent 
également. Cette explication est confirmée 
par Vindication complémentaire du texte 
hébraique, celle de troubles dans la circula- 
tion du sang, car le premier effet de l’ergo- 
tisme est d’agir sur la tunique musculaire 
des artéres. 

Les prescriptions des rabbins auraient 
ainsi garanti leur peuple de l’une des maladies 
diététiques les plus redoutables du Moyen- 
Age, de celle qui, sous le nom de “‘ feu Saint- 
Antoine,” a ravagé la Chrétienté a cette 
époque, autant et plus que la lépre elle-méme 
(‘ Social England,’ i. 530). Peut-on ajouter 
aussi que ce mal mystérieux s’expliquait 
alors, comme les autres épidémies, par 
l’empoisonnement des sources et des fontaines 
et que les Juifs, généralement indemnes grace 
& l’hygiéne particuliére que leur conseillaient 
leurs traditions et que leur permettait leur 
richesse, étaient tout désignés pour étre 
considérés comme les auteurs probables du 
méfait, et traités comme tels. P. TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


There was a somewhat similar belief 
among the Romans. Pliny tells us, ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ xviii. 7 (14), 74, that at one time 
barley had been used for making bread, but 
was rejected as being unsuitable. In his 
days it was chiefly used for feeding horses. 
The Romans, it would seem, believed that 
barley actually degenerated into darnel and 
wild oats (see Conington’s note on Virgil, 
Eclogue v. 37), and darnel was supposed to 
affect the eyesight. A character in Plautus’s 


|‘ Miles Gloriosus,’ to show his disbelief in 
He has also athe evidence of his 
story of some Danish children whose remarks sarcastically : 
| find that you live on darnel when wheat is 
so cheap” (1. 321). 


fellow-slave’s eyes, 
‘““T am surprised to 
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Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ i. 691, speaks of darnel that 
injures the eyes (‘‘ loliis oculos vitiantibus ” ). 
Conington in his note (see above) refers to 
‘‘the pernicious properties of darnel, which 
affects the head when ground into flour,” 
but it does not appear whether this is based 
on any modern experience. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


RoyaLt ARTILLERY: SWEDISH MEDAL 
(11 S. xii. 378).—‘* Gliickstadt. 5 January, 
1814.” A bar, thus, was given with the Naval 
General Service Medal, 1793-1841, for this 
expedition. The following ships were en- 
gaged : Désirée, Capt. Arthur Farquhar, who 
was in command of the expedition ; Shamrock 
(schooner), Capt. J. Marshall ; Hearty (sloop), 
Capt. James Rose ; Blazer (gun brig), Lieut. 
F. Banks ; Redbreast (gun brig), Lieut. Sir 
CG. M. Keith, Bart. ; and the Piercer, aiso a 
gun brig; together with several gunboats. 
Killed, three; wounded, sixteen. On 
5 January, after an investment of sixteen, 
and a bombardment of six days, Gliickstadt 
surrendered by capitulation. 

Tancred (p. 162) says :— 

“Captains Farquhar, Green, Marshall, Rose, and 
Lieuts. Banks, Kneeshaw, R.M., and Sir Geo. Morat 
Keith, Bart, received from the Swedish Government 
a Gold Medal, bearing on one side the ‘ Order of the 
Sword of Sweden,’ and on the other the words, ‘ For 
Tapperhet i Falt’ (for valour in the field), suspended 
by a blue and yellow riband.”’ 

This is evidently the same medal as the 
one given to the Rocket Troop, Royal 
Artillery, for services at Leipsic, excepting 
that the latter medal is in silver. 

A specimen can be seen in the United 
Service Museum in the collection of Lord 
Cheylesmore. ROBERT RAYNER. 

Herne Hill, 8.E. 


ANTHONY TWICHENER OR TUCHENOR (11S. 
xii. 340, 388).—The excerpts which Mr. 
CoTTERELI. kindly gives, as from the 
‘ History of Lisbon College,’ are to be found 
in the ‘ Third Douay Diary ’ (Cath. Rec. Soc. 
vol. x. pp 8, 9), where I unfortunately 
overlooked them. They show quite clearly, 
I think, that the Winchester Scholar and the 
priest are the same person, 

There can be little doubt that the Richard 
Twitchener who married Elizabeth Cotterell 
was his father, and is very likely to be 


identified with the Richard Tychener who | 


entered Winchester College in 1518 from 
Wokingham, aged 13. 

This latter was Fellow of New College, 
1524-30, and succeeded his brother John 
(Scholar of 1515) as Informator of Winchester 
College in 1531, resigning 1534, 


Henry Twytchener entered Winchester 
College in 1551, aged 13, from Egham. 
He migrated from New College to Gloucester 
Hall, and was Archdeacon of Dorset from 
1572 to 1590, I think. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NAPOLEON’S BEQUEST TO CANTILLON (11 S. 
xii. 139, 188, 324, 383).—There is a slight 
error at the last reference. ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia of Heraldry’ does not apparently 
recognize two Jrish families named Cantilion. 
I ought perhaps to have written in my 
reply (ante, p. 324) that the first Cantilion is 
not assigned to Ireland or elsewhere. The 
name and arms only are given. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


CHURCHES USED FOR ELECTION OF MUNI- 
CIPAL OFFICERS (11 S. xii. 360, 404).—The 
following extract is from the ‘ Journal of 
Nicholas Assheton,’ Chetham Soc., vol. xiv. 
p. 55 :— 

‘Mr Chauncellor of the Dutchie, Sir Jo. Dacombe, 
and Sir Edw. Mosley the atty, M' W™ Fanshaw, 
auditor: Sir Ric. Molyneaux, with divers other 
Countree gentlemen, came to Whalley: light 
[alighted] at the Abbey, and psently after went to 
church, wher Mt Chancellor wished the eopyholders 
to elect, out of ev’ manor, 2 or 3 Senceable menn, 
and they should tomorrow heare what manner of 
Composition the King would accept.” 

The date of the entry is 4 Sept., 1617, and 
the church referred to is Whalley Abbey in 
Lancashire. RicHARD LAWSON. 

Urmston. 


PRONUNCIATION : “‘ REGULARITY IN MIS- 
conpuct ” (11S. xii. 305, sub ‘ War and the 
| Poets ’).—What Pror. W. STocKLEY calls 
“the regularity of misconduct ”’ in a wrong 
pronunciation is a fact which I have often 
observed, but cannot account for. 

A German speaking French says pain for 
bain, and bain for pain. 

A Russian whom I know says meson for 
maison, and paisant for pesant. 

I wish some specialist in phonetics could 
offer an explanation better than that 
connected with “‘ nervousness.” 

S. REINAcH 

16, Avenue Victor-Hugo, Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


Inwoop Faminy (9 S. viii. 505; 11S. xii. 
386).—Jethro Inwood, B.A., was Chaplain of 
the Provincial Grand Lodge of Freemasons 





of Kent, '806. See p. 13, ‘ Byelaws and 
List of Officers,’ pub. 1870. 

The sermons referred to range from 1793 
ito 1800. The volume is dedicated tc 
| William Perfect, Esq., Provincial Grand 
Master for the County of Kent, and is 
, dated April, 1799, from the Reetory House, 
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St. Paul’s, Deptford. The last sermon, how- 
ever, was preached at Margate, 2 June, 1800. 
Inwood is described as P.G.C. (Provincial 
Grand Chaplain) throughout, although in 
the list referred to his appointment is dated 
1806. The previous date given is 1785, 
when the Rev. Brother Hammond held the 
office—Inwood’s successor being the Rev. J. 
Watt, B.A., 1813. Possibly these earlier 
appointments were carelessly recorded. 
There is a portrait in the volume—Williams 
pinxit, Heath sculp, R. J. FyNMoRE. 





Hotes on Books. 


Memoirs of a Publisher, 1865-1915. 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
9s. net.) 

Tuts is a sequel to Dr. Putnam’s two previous 

volumes—the memoir of his father, reviewed in 

‘N. & Q.’ on 14 Dec., 1912, and ‘ Memories of my 

Youth,’ noticed on the Ist of August last year. 

In 1865 young Putnam returned from his three 

years’ service in the field, the record of which he 

has given in his ‘ Memories,’ and, having attained 
his twenty-first year, was taken by his father 
into partnership. In those days he became one 
of a group which numbered among its members 

Bayard Taylor and his wife; Richard Henry 

Stoddard, and Mrs. Stoddard, who was at the 

time producing novels which ‘‘ were recog- 

nized by the élite as clever, but which failed to 

secure any popular acceptance”; and T. B. 

Aldrich, then beginning his literary career. 
Young Putnam found that the resources of 

publishing businesses generally had_ suffered 

seriously by the war; and although trade was 
reviving, it was greatly hampered by heavy war 
taxes. In past years the sale of English books 
to America, both new and second-hand, had been 
very large, especially on the part of book-buyers 
from the South, who purchased largely for their 
own libraries. The sale of American works was 

also increasing in this country. Indeed, with a 

view to encouraging this, The Athenwum for some 

time gave a regular list of new American works. 
In 1866 G. P. Putnam sent his son to London 

“to make acquaintance with his old-time corre- 

spondents in the book trade.’ Among these was 

George Smith of Smith, Elder & Co., who gave 

him “a cordial greeting and introduced him to 

his charming home circle.” Some years later 

Putnam was Smith’s guest at a dinner he gave 

to the contributors to the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography,’ when Smith announced that, in the 

event of his death, arrangements had been made 

for the completion of that work. Of course a call 
was made on John Murray the Third, “a tall 
courtly gentleman, such as one describes as 
belonging to the ‘old school.’’’ Another pub- 
lisher of the old school visited was George Bell, 

‘* rather of the John Murray type, a gentleman in 

manner and method’’; but ‘‘ while never forgetful 

of his courtesy to his guest, he was pretty sharp in 
his animadversions on American methods.” 

Richard Bentley, the founder of the firm, was still 

living at New Burlington Street, ‘‘ a Tory gentle- 

man of the good old school.” His son George, 


By George 
(Putnam’s Sons, 





whom he took into partnership in 1870, was then 
working with him, and on his father’s death in 
the following year became head of the firm. In 
1884 he took his son Richard into the firm. 
George Bentley died on 28 May, 1895, and Richard,,. 
not his father, transferred the business to the 
Macmillans ; this did not take place until 1898. 

Another of the old publishers of the early 
sixties was to be found on Ludgate Hill, Sampson 
Low, who like ‘‘ most of the older publishers 
belonged to the Tories.”” Bohn was evidently in 
one of his pugnacious moods when Dr. Putnam 
dined with him in his later years at his house at 
Twickenham, for, although polite to the American, 
he flatly contradicted two of his other guests— 
rather characteristic behaviour on his part, for he 
could not brook any opposition. 

On returning to New York in 1867 Putnam: 
found Dickens giving readings, and was much 
impressed by his great elasticity and variety of 
facial expression and of utterance. Dickens 
was resplendent in a purple velvet waistcoat, with: 
a mass of heavy watchchain extended right 
across it. 

An interesting English book secured by the- 
Putnams in 1871 was the jeu d’esprit ‘ The Battle 
of Dorking.’ Great was the mystery as to its 
authorship until The Atheneum on 12 Aug., 1871,. 
announced Col. George Chesney to be the writer. 
Dr. Putnam is mistaken in stating that its. 
publication so aroused public opinion as to bring 
about the institution of Volunteers. The Volun- 
teer movement started in May, 1859, in conse-- 
quence of the uncertainty of French politics. 

At the close of the year 1872 Putnam the elder- 
died suddenly at the early age of fifty-eight. The 
seven years of happy partnership had not been. 
marred by one unkind word. 

In bringing his record to the present time 
Dr. Putnam has much to say of the many well-- 
known authors whose work he has published. 
He devotes a chapter to the fight for copyright. 
As far back as 1837 Putnam’s father organized the 
first American International Copyright Associa-- 
tion, and to the day of his death he was always 
believing that ‘‘ next year’ favourable action: 
from Congress would be secured. Since then, as 
is well known, his son has carried on the agitation, 
and after the enactment of the international 
copyright law, the French President, in recog-- 
nition “‘ of service to France and to literature,” 
presented him with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In addition to this, Dr. Putnam has 
had the gratification of receiving a testimonial 
from English authors fin recognition of the- 
fifty-three years’ service rendered to the cause 
by his father and himself. 

Dr. Putnam ends his volume with an appendix 
on ‘ The European War,’ and bears his testimony 
to the fact that during the fifty years he has 
visited this country he has heard no word of ill- 
will against Germany. He now looks forward 
to the crushing of militarism, and finds himself 
in accord with those ‘‘ who are working for such 
an association of the states of the world as shall 
bring about a permanent policy of peace.” 

In closing our review of this most interesting 
record, we should like to express our sympathy 
with the author on the loss of his brother, John 
Bishop Putnam, who died on 7 October, after the 
volume had gone to press. By his initiative im 
1874 the Knickerbocker Press was established. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BETWEEN ce. 1815 
AND c. 1854. 


ALTHOUGH it does not fall within the period 
indicated above, we cannot forbear noticing the 
series of twenty-six volumes of the work of the 
Anastatic Drawing Society, which Mr. James 
Commin of Exeter describes in his catalogue, and 
offers for 31. 15s. The volumes do not form a 
complete sequence since they range from 1855 to 
1889 ; but they contain many hundreds of plates. 
‘Two other interesting sets in this catalogue—and 
not extravagantly dear—are the first six volumes 
of Bentley’s Miscellany (1837-9, ll. 12s.), 
containing ‘ Oliver Twist,’ Ainsworth’s ‘ Jack 
Sheppard,’ and many other good things besides 
‘George Cruikshank’s etchings, and Nos. 1 to 30 of 
Ainsworth’s Magazine (1842-4, 2l. 108.) which, 
again, contains a good deal of George Cruik- 
shank’s work. A first edition of the ‘ Life’ of 
Queen Margaret of Navarre by M. W. Freer 
(1854, 31. 3s.) is an attractive item; so, in quite 
another way, we found a book called Murray’s 
‘Railway Reading,’ published in 1852-3, and to 
be had for 4s. 6d. It is in 3 vols. 12mo, and we 
wonder what it is about-—whether it is a dignified 
precursor of Tit-Biis and its congeners. Mr. 
‘Commin has several good works of early nine- 
teenth-century topography, of which we may 
mention Payne’s ‘ Picturesque Views in Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, &c.’ (1826, 31. 3s.) 

Topography and travels seem, on the whole, 
‘the subjects best represented in the catalogues 
before us, so far as publications of the period 
selected are concerned. Mr. Alfred Cooper of 
Manchester has, among many other books of the 
kind, a copy of the ‘ Liber Fluviorum ’—line 
engravings from ‘Turner’s drawings of river 
-scenery in France, brought out in 1853 (31. 10s.), 
and first editions of Robert Chambers’s ‘ Walks 
in Edinburgh’ (1825, 1l. 5s.), and Hoare’s 
‘Modern! Wilts* (1843,. 21. 17s.) We may 
notice in passing a copy of Lingard’s ‘ History of 
England,’ 8 vols., 4to (1819, 2/.). _ 

William George’s Sons of Bristol also have 
‘some good works of early nineteenth-century 
topography, in particular Lycett’s ‘ Views in 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land ’—fifty 
-coloured views done in the summer of 1824, and 
published with descriptive letterpress (141. 14s.), 
and a set of the Lysons’ ‘County Histories’ 
(1806-22, 41. 15s.). We notice they offer a first 
edition of Carlyle’s ‘ Life of John Sterling’ 
(1851) for 3s. Equally cheap is a book called 
* An Englishwoman in Russia,’ written in 1855 
“‘ by a Lady ten years resident in that country,” 
which might prove interesting, as also certainly 
is a copy, dated 1823, of Lewis’s Etchings, 60 in 
all, consisting of ‘‘ Groups illustrating the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of France 
:and Germany.” This has Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s 
‘book-plate—‘‘ The wicked borroweth and payeth 
not again.’ Wellington’s Dispatches in 13 vols. 
(1837-9) are offered here for 11. 15s. @ 7 

S. R. Meyrick’s ‘ A Critical Inquiry into Antient 
Armour’ (1824, 121.) is one of the best of the 
works in the catalogue of Mr. Gregory of Bath, 
and another is Mudford’s ‘ Historical Account of 
the Battle of Waterloo,’ with a series of hand- 
painted plates and two folding maps (1817, 
151. 158.).. Five volumes with two extra numbers 


-of The New Bon Ton Magazine, or Telescope of the , 





Times (1818-20), having twenty-six caricatures 
by George Cruikshank, form an item which may 
attract the student of the Regency (8l.); and Mr. 
Gregroy has also two examples of Pierce Egan, 
viz., ‘Real Life in London....Bob Tallyho’ 
(1821-2, 127.), and ‘The Day and Night Scenes 
of Jerry Hawthorn’ (1822, 16l.). A good eopy 
of Harris’s ‘ Portraits of the Game and Wild 
Animals of South Africa,’ and a new binding, is 
also worth notice—1840, 201. 

The best things in Messrs. Hill’s latest catalogue 
which are to be referred to the period we are 
dealing with consist of editions of Greek and Latin 
works, e.g., the ‘ Opera Omnia’ of St. Augustine 
in the edition published at Paris in 1836-9 by the 
Benedictines (51. 58.); Montfaucon’s edition of 
St. John Chrysostom (1834-9, 5l. 5s.); Bekker’s 
‘ Aristotelis Opera Omnia,’ ‘‘ edidit Academia 
Regia Borussica’’ (1831-7, 3l. 15s8.); and six 
volumes of the ‘ Collection Orientale : Manuscrits 
Inédits de la Bibliothéque Royale,’ being Sanskrit 
and Persian texts {the Bhagavanata Purana, and 
Firdusi), with French translation (Paris, 1836-46, 
8l. 10s.). Raynouard’s ‘ Lexique Roman, ou 
Dictionnaire de la Langue des Troubadours,’ in 
6 vols. (Paris, 1838, 41. 4s.), is also here. 

Mr. James Miles of Leeds has a noteworthy 
Lincolnshire item in Stonehouse’s ‘Isle of Ax- 
holme’ (1839, 2/. 17s. 6d.),and he offers a good set 
in the fourth edition (1854) of Agnes Strick- 
land’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England ’ for 11. 158. 
Sir John Swinburne’s copy of Upcott, ‘ A Biblio- 
graphical Account of the Principal Works relating 
to English Topography,’ 3 vols. (1818, 2l. 5s.), is 
also worth mentioning. 

In conclusion, we may give the names of one 
or two books on Australasia falling within our 
period from the catalogue cf Mr. Albert Sutton of 
Manchester. There are Beechey’s ‘ Narrative’ of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Blossom, 1825-8, published 
in 183] (11. 15s.); William Ellis’s ‘ Polynesian 
Researches,’ ‘ Tour through Hawaii,’ and ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the South Sea Missions,’ published in 
1832 (seond edition), 1826,and 1831 respectively, 
and offered for a few shillings each; Jeffreys’s 
‘Van Diemen’s Land’ (1820, ll. 58.); and 
Micchell’s ‘ Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia ’ (1839, 11. 48.). These are but 
a few examples. This collection of works on 
Australia runs to over 450 items. 


‘THe CorRNWALL ParisH ReGiIstERS ’—the Index 
to which for Vols. I-VI. we noticed in our last 
issue, p. 412—belongs to the Phillimore Register 
Series, in course of publication by Messrs. Phillimore 
under the general editorship of our correspondent 
Mr. Tuomas Brace. The Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society are also printing a series of Cornwall 
Parish Registers, which, however, is an entirely 
separate undertaking. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 














